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ALL THE WORLD IS 
TAKING TO TV 

Eyes everywhere on the cathode tube 


Sounding cymbals 


'J'elevision is now sweeping across the world. A British 
invention, it was first started as a regular service in this 
country in 1936, and for several years it was confined to 
England, France, Russia, and the United States. Now many 
nations are clamouring for this little window on the world; 
according to the Unesco Courier, 13 countries have regular T V 
broadcasts, and some 42 others are developing it. 


This “television fever,” as a 
Unesco writer describes it, is most 
intense in Central and South 
America. 

Cuba was among the first to get 
it, and now has six stations and 
three more due to open this year. 
Over 100,000 Cubans own sets, and 
theirs js one of the few countries in 
the world where transmissions 
reaches every corner of the land. 

Mexico, with 50.000 set£, has 
four stations and is planning 20 
new ones. Venezuela at the end of 
last year opened the first TV 
station in Latin America to be used 
exclusively for educational broad¬ 
casts. 

Brazil's new station at Rio de 
Janeiro will also be used entirely 
■for educational programmes. This 

WOULD-BE-WISE OWL 

A large brown owl turned up for 
morning assembly at Ash Lea 
Boys’ County Secondary School in 
Carlisle the other day. . 

For its scat it had chosen the top 
of the clock in the main classroom, 
which is used as a hall, and the 
teacher who .saw it thought at first 
that the boys had placed a stuffed 
owl there for a joke. 

With the help of the caretaker 
and some of the pupils the “new 
boy ” was guided into the open air, 
and was last seen being mobbed by 
an indignant colony of crow's in a 
nearby tree. 

FOR A RAINY DAY 

New water-repellent fluids can 
be sprayed onto ordinary’ clothing 
to make it fully waterproof. 

. The repellents take about 24 
hours to dry, and do not harm or 
discolour the cloth in any way: 
Suits, shirts, dresses, and so on, 
when so treated, shed water as well 
as. any mackintosh. 


CYCLING TO AUSTRALIA 

Mr. Peter Lee-Warner, a wartime 
parachutist, has left London on a 
journey to Australia and back 
(25,000 miles) on a power-driven 
butcher's bicycle. He has taken a 
tent, seven days’ food and’ water, 
medical kit, and a mosquito net. 


FINE RECEPTION 

An Irish woman racing-driver 
arrived in Auckland. New Zealand, 
only to find the police authorities 
waiting to collect a fine of 75s. 
w hich had been imposed on her for 
speeding 23 years earlier. 


vast republic has realised the great 
benefits T V can bring to people in 
remote areas, and the Brizilian 
Government is planning 287 new 
transmitters in 180 rural com¬ 
munities. At present three stations 
are broadcasting to about 35,000 
homes. 

Guatemala in Central America 
established television last year and 
so did the tiny Dominican 
Republic, while in the neighbour¬ 
ing island of Puerto Rico a station 
is about to be opened. 

Argentina has had T V since 
1951, and plans for it are being 
made in Bolivia, Chile, El Salvador, 
Peru, and Uruguay. 

CROWTH IN BRITAIN 

Here at home, in its birthplace, 
television has made astonishing 
growth. In 1939 there were only 
between 20,000 and 30,000 sets in 
Britain; now there are well over 
1,700,000. 

In France sets are being sold as 
fast as the industry can produce 
them. Russia has powerful stations 
at Moscow, Leningrad, and Kiev 
which “telecast” <o more than 
60,000 sets. 

Holland has two programmes a 
week reaching some 5000 sets. 
Italy has a similar number of sets 
and two transmitting stations, at 
Milan and Turin. 

BERLIN’S TWO STATIONS 

Western Germany started T V 
last December and now’ has five 
stations, Berlin being the only city’ 
in Europe where viewers .have a 
choice of programmes, because 
there is another transmitter in’ the 
Soviet zone. Other European 
countries developing TV . arc- 
Spain, Hungary, Switzerland, 
Poland, ” Denmark, Bulgaria; 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, Sweden, and 
the miniature State of Monaco. 

Plans have been made to relay 
the ' B B C's Coronation trans¬ 
mission to France, Belgium, 
Holland, Luxemburg, and 
Germany. 

Japan is the only country in 
Asia with a. regular T V service, 
which opened in February. The 
Japanese Broadcasting Corporation 
is giving four-hours-a-day pro¬ 
grammes from stations at Tokyo, 
Nagoya, and Osaka which, so far, 
are reaching only ; about 3000 
receivers. 

Other countries considering the 
introduction of the little talking 

(oiilinucd on page 2 


One of the Coronation celebrations 
will be the Royal Tournament, to 
lie opened by the Queen at Earl’s 
Court on June 10. The Women’s 
Royal Air Force Rand will take 
part, and Leading-Aircraft woman 
Vicki Evans, of Swansea, is here 
rehearsing with the cymbals. 


MAKER OF ANT PALACES 


Mrs. May Briant of Bedford is 
proposing to give up a job which 
is surely one of the oddest in the 
world. 

For . 35" years she has been 
making “ant palaces,” the little 
colonies of amber-coloured 
meadow ants ensconced between 
sheets, of glass; and schools and 
naturalists have regularly bought 
them from her. 

Her husband taught her the trick 
of preparing the soil that ants love, 
and when he died she turned a 
hobby into a living; she has pro¬ 
duced as many as 100 “palaces” a 
week through which observers 
have been able to watch the ants 
at work. 

The ants Mrs, Briant uses are 
caught in the fields. A queen must 
be included in each colony, and 
sometimes the queen is three feet 


below all the other ants in the nest; 
so the best hunting”time is between 
midday and three in the afternoon, 
when the queens are fairly near the 
surface. ~ ' • , . - • 

The soil on the “palace” must 
be cleaned, washed, and dfied, and 
given the treatment which is Mrs. 
Briant’s secret. Through an open¬ 
ing in the glass the owner puts a 
little wafer and honey each month, 
but the soil keep the ants happy 
and busy for at least two years. 

When Americans learned of 
Mrs. Briant's “ant palaces” three 
years ago orders poured in until 
the authorities stepped in to stop 
the strange emigrants who might 
carry disease with them. 

Now Mrs. Briant is proposing to 
retire from her busy life with the 
ants, and make “palaces” only for 
favoured customers. 


SENATORS AT SCHOOL 

A group of American Senators 
have started attending night school 
after regular Senate sessions are 
over. Their aim is to learn more 
about the complicated issues which 
must be decided by American law¬ 
makers. 

When the Senators meet, some 
important current topic is first ex¬ 
plained to them by an expert, who 
later answers questions from his 
“pupils." Classes begin at 
6.30 p.m. and last for three hours. 
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The Children's Newspaper, April ]8, 1953 


MAN OF THE WEEK 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

By the C N Press Gallery Correspondent 

Of.Mr. Richard Austen Butler it might be said that his 
. head is for the State arid his heart is for the people, 
especially young people. While his second Budget is 
before the Commons let us take a look at. our Chancellor 
as his family and friends see him. . - 

R ad ”—from his initials—comes The farm—of 200 acres—is( in 

f .-I.hi., fomiiu fact-managed by Mrs. Butler. But 


)ab ”—from his initials—comes 
of a remarkable family, 
noted for good works. His father 
and urtcle were distinguished 
Indian civil servants, his mother 
being a great supporter of Indian 
welfare. Mr. Butler was born in 
India in December 1902. 

He inherited the family gifts- 
brains and charm. Admiring 
friends used to say: “The clever¬ 
ness of the Butlers is unfair.” 

He was the boy who always 
shone at Marlborough School. At 
Cambridge University he won a 



double First in modern languages 
and history. He became a don. 

Famous men there have been 
whose intellect raised them so high 
above their fellows that they lost 
-the common touch. Not so Mr. 
Butler; he is a notable example of 
an intellectual with a kind heart. 

In this, as hi other attributes, he 
resembles his leader, Mr. Churchill. 
Loyalty is their most outstanding 
characteristic—loyalty to . their 
Sovereign, to their country, to their 
party, and to their colleagues. 
They paint with enthusiasm in 
their leisure time. They are 
farmers, lovers of the land that 
bore them, and, above all, family 
•men. 

Whenever he can, Mr. Butler 
slips oft to the family home at 
Halstead in Essex. Here, in a 
Tudor manor house of matured red 
brick, he loves to change into 
loose tweeds and become. Farmer 
Butler. 


the Chancellor never misses a 
chance to turn his hand , to the 
plough^ to sow or to reap in season, 
pick fruit, or stroll through the 
fields—“pottering about on the 
farm,” as he calls it. 

He has his own farm in the , 
Cotswolds, not far from the home¬ 
stead of a predecessor in his 
exalted office, the late Sir Stafford 
Cripps. The milk yield of his 
Kerry cows must often be the sub¬ 
ject of homely gossip, for Mrs. 

Butler is very 
proud of her 
own Ayrshire 
herd at Hal¬ 
stead. 

As might be 
expected, Mr. 
Butler is a 
voracious 
reader of 
country books. 
Richard 
J efferies, 
George Borrow, 
Gilbert White, 
and Adrian Bell 
are never far from his hand, 
though his favourite author is 
George Meredith. But he reads 
deeply, widely,-and: quickly on ail 
subjects, and apt quotations flow 
from him. 

Although politics have claimed 
him for 24 years, the present 
Butler household,' like the one in 
which he himself grew up, is 
among the happiest in the land. 
Three fine sons and a handsome 
young daughter, Sarah,’ have kept 
“Mr. Chancellor” young in heart 
and spirit. The Butler smile is a 
tonic. 

For all his great talents and high 
responsibility, he is as modest and 
approachable as the true gentleman 
always is. He is considerate 
(always answers letters the same 
day) and has a deep sense of public 
duty, with the courage to- see it 
tli rough. 

In R.A.B.’s broad-mindedness 
there is perhaps a moral for us all. 


Student for the 
final assault on 
Mount Everest 

George Band, who five years ago 
was head boy at Eltham College 
in south;east London, is expected 
to make the final assault on Everest 
next month. . Colonel John Hunt, 
the leader of the Everest expedi-. 
tion, .describes him as “Britain’s 
finest present-day mountaineer.” 

Now 23 and: in his final year 
at Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
George Band learned his climbing 
with parties of Eltham schoolboys 
in the Lake District. His love of 
adventure began in Formosa, 
where his father and mother served 
as Presbyterian missionaries. 

SPECIAL CLOTHING 

With him for the last assault— 
if weather permits during the two 
weeks of May—will be the Sherpa 
porter Tensing. Band is to wear a 
suit of cotton material double 
lined with nylon, and a two-piece 
suit of down. He will have three 
pairs of gloves—one of cotton-, 
then wool, and then silk next to 
the skin. 

Tensing got to within 800 feet of 
the top last May. This time his 
oxygen apparatus, and that of 
Band, will be extremely light. 

If Band should conquer the last 
800 feet of Everest he will put a 
crown on not only the world's 
climbing, and British climbing in 
particular, but on the missionary- 
mountaineering tradition. It was 
Howard Somervell, the famous 
missionary surgeon, who in 1924 
reached the highest spot on Everest 
and watched Mallory and Irvine 
disappear into the unknown. 


News from Everywhere 


Hullo, there ! 


All the world is taking to T V 


Continued from p:ge 1 

screen in the home arc. Australia, 
New Zealand, India, Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunisia, and Turkey. 

But the land where it has most 
widely established itself is the 
United States. There, half the 
population are viewers, and the 
children, especially the younger 
boys and girls, have become such 
avid TV watchers that many 
parents and teachers arc seriously 
concerned about its effects. 

The average American T V 
family spends more than 54 hours 
a day looking-in, according to a 
recent survey. . 

America now has 128 trans¬ 
mitters, but 2053 new stations 
have hem authorised, of which 242' 


are to be reserved for educational 
and non-commercial broadcasting. 

Teachers are divided in opinion 
about the value of school tele¬ 
vision, but in New York City ill 
and crippled young people can now. 
earn a diploma by learning from a 
“Living Blackboard” lessons pre¬ 
pared by the City Board of Educa¬ 
tion, and the school television of 
Philadelphia has been visited by 
educationists from several different 
countries) 

This new form of entertainment 
and instruction in the home will 
inevitably become a permanent 
feature of civilised life. ■ It has 
been truly described as a social 
force with enormous potentialities 
for rood or bad. 



Judy the giraffe at Bristol 
Zoo nods a greeting to two 


FOOD FROM OIL 

In the future we may have food 
made more nutritious by chemicals, 
according to an American chemist, 
"Dr. Nestor W. Elodin. 

Addressing the. American Asso¬ 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science, he stated that cheap mass- 
produced chemicals could almost 
double the world's food supply. 

■ The §ort of chemicals that could 
be used, he said, were products of 
the petroleum industry and waste 
plant matter. These could be 
added as body-building elements to 
ordinary foodstuffs lacking" protein. 


CLOCKS ON 

British Summer Time begins on 
Sunday, April 19, so do not forget 
to advance your clocks and 
watches one hour before going to 
bed on Saturday night. 

A Nicholas Hilliard portrait of 
Sir Philip Sidney on part of a 
playing-card was. sold for £651. at 
a London auction. 


SPIRITS UNDAMPED _ 

Eight women rowers and the cox j 
swam ashore with their boat when i 
it sank in the Thames at Chiswick, 
emptied out the water, and then 
went on rowing. 

Mice gnawing at the wiring in a 
switch-box caused the electric 
lights to fail at a level crossing 
near Meppel, Holland. 

About 400 Halifax Boy Scouts 
are trying to collect 50,000 pennies 
to provide three TV sets for 
Halifax old people in time for the 
Coronation. 

.MILLION MILLIONAIRES 

Italy has more than a million 
people with a million lire. But a 
million lire is only about £575 in 
English money—one-fortieth of its 
pre-war value. 

The skull of what is believed to ; 
be a miomastodon which" lived ten I 
million years ago has been dis¬ 
covered in Eastern Oregon, U.S. 

A new British weed-killer takes 
the form of an electrified stick 
which is prodded into the weed to 
kill -the root. 


LUCKY STRIKE 

Mr. Jack White, the prospector 
who discovered the Rum Jungle 
uranium field in Australia, has 
been awarded £20,000 tax.free. 

Firemen at Lawford, Essex, were 
called when a puppy got its head 
stuck in the dust-bag of a vacuum 
cleaner. They put grease on its 
neck and released it. 

A black giraffe has been cap- 
lured in Kenya, it has been sent 
to a zoo in Japan. 

A water well in the back garden 
of a house in Sterling, Colorado, 
has started to spurt oil. 

Last year's total of 420 people 
killed in mines in Britain was the 
lowest ever recorded. 

CHURCH FOR SCOUTS 

Boy Scouts in Norwich now have 
as headquarters the oncc-derelict 
Church of St. Simon and St. Jude; 
it has been handed over to their 
keeping by the Bishop of Norwich. 

A Hollywood company is to 
make a three-dimensional film 
called Knights of the Round Table. 
It will be made in Britain this 
summer; 

About 70 Biblical scrolls in 
Greek. Hebrew, and Aramaic "of 
2000 years ago have been found in 
caves in Jordan. 

ROMAN YORKSHIRE 

Members of the Wickerslev 
(Yorkshire) Archaeological Society 
have discovered a 17-foot-wide 
path believed to have been a 
Roman road. Remains have aiso 
been found of what is thought to 
have been a temple. 


New Zealand contributed 
£150,000, the largest single dona¬ 
tion from any source, to the 
National Relief Fund for victims 
of the English floods. 

NORTH POLE LOOK-OUT 

A weather station is to be estab¬ 
lished at the North" Pole as part of 
a world-wide "network to study 
thunderstorms... . . 

-According to a. recent United 
Nations report, Israel has more 
doctors in proportion to its popu¬ 
lation than any other country in 
the world. 

SMILE, PLEASE 

A British manufacturer of 
photographic films has had a re¬ 
quest from a Turkish businessman 
for films “specially treated to 
photograph ghosts”! 

Between 50,000 and 60,000 books 
for Korean colleges and universi¬ 
ties are to be provided by the 
United Nations Korean Recon¬ 
struction Agency (Unkra). 

At Kennington in Kent a bantam 
climbed the ivy on a shed and laid 
an egg in a 1952 blackbird’s nest. 

In the year ending March 31 
British European Airways planes 
flew 24 million miles, carrying 
1,400,000 passengers and 14.000 
tons of freight. 

Atomic scientists are to inspect 
Nelson’s flagship Victory to see if 
radioactive isotopes can save the 
vessel from the deathwatch beetle. 


PROUD OF 
YOUR BIKE 

... aren’t you ? 



see that it’s 
fitted with ... 



BRAKE BLOCKS 

No matter what make your bicycle 
may be, fit it with fibrax. brake 
blocks. You can trust them—they’re 
SURE STOPPERS at any speed. 
They look good, too, on a smart 
machine. For steel rims fibrax 
black block ; for alloy rims the new 
soft red block (specially designed 
for alloy). Both obtain- 
, able from cycle shops 
everywhere. . 

Fit EE l 

Get the bttl out of 
your bike. Write low 
lor FURR BOOK¬ 
LET piK^Cil with 
hints «m riding aud 


FIBRAX LIMITED 

1 C iUDOR SikcET. LONDON. ti.C.-l 
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Girls of the sea and sky 

At their Greenwich headquarters these Royal Eltham Sea Rangers 
are cleaning a dinghy under the watchful eye of their skipper, Miss 
Eileen Collings. In the picture on the left, members of the 
Women’s Junior Air Corps are training at Redhill Aerodrome for 
their licences as pilots. 


The Children's Newspaper, April 18. I9S3 

BUILDING THEIR 
OWN CHURCH 

The people on the new Clifton 
estate at Nottingham are building 
their own church, and it is esti¬ 
mated that in this way they will 
contribute no less than £10,000 
towards its cost in labour. 

The work is under the direction 
of the Revd. S. Verney, curate-in¬ 
charge, who is seeking to “build a 
community out of bricks and 
mortar ” by having all sorts of 
people working together in this 
fine project. The people of, the 
estate, all young married couples, 
have addressed 40,000 circulars in 
an appeal for £30,000 to cover the 
cost of the materials. 

While the men are building the 
church and hall, the women are 
dealing with the problem of 
furnishing it. 


SCHOOLBOYS PLANT HILLS 

The boys of Stainforth Modern 
School, near Doncaster, are help¬ 
ing to remedy the shortage of trees 
in the district, a shortage largely 
due to building. 

Four years ago, under the super¬ 
vision of Mr. R. R. Clifton, the 
school gardener, they planted 
about 160 saplings—oak, beech, 
sycamore, and walnut. Fifty of 
these young trees have now been 
transferred to the Miners’ Welfare 
Park at Stainforth, and another 50 
have gone to the nearby village of 
Dunscroft. The remainder have 
been taken home by the boys 
themselves, for planting in their 
own gardens. Now, with the help 
of a gift of seeds of coniferous 
trees front the Forestry Com¬ 
mission at nearby Hawtry. the boys 
are starting on a second four-year 
plan. 


ROMAN COIN SN YORKSHIRE 
GARDEN 

A 1600-year-old bronze coin 
struck by Constantine the Great to 
commemorate the founding of 
Constantinople has been found by 
u boy in a garden near Whitby 
Abbey. 

The size of a threepenny bit, the 
coin is in a good state of preserva¬ 
tion, but unfortunately the finder 
took away much of its value by 
polishing it with emery paper. 


A hundred years ago, on April 
16, 1853, India's first railway train 
steamed out of Bombay on a 
journey of less than 22 miles. To¬ 
day the Indian railway system—the 
fourth largest in the world—em¬ 
ploys a million people. 

To celebrate the centenary a 
Railway Exhibition is being held in 
Bombay. One of the exhibits is a 


TREASURE FOUND 
IN THE SAND 

About 1300 years ago someone 
in a hurry dropped a lot of gold 
coins on the seashore at Limassol, 
in Cyprus. 

The coins were probably in a 
bag dropped by an Afab raider 
returning hastily to his ship after 
taking part in a looting expedition 
in the wealthy city, then called 
Neapolis. The Arabs are known 
to have raided Cyprus in the 7th 
century. • 

Not long ago a workman, help¬ 
ing to build a new quay wall at 
Limassol, dug up two gold coins 
and handed them over to the 
authorities. A search was made 
and 169 more gold coins were found 
scattered within a space of about 
four square yards. 

They were in perfect condition 
and only about one foot below the 
surface. For 1300 years no one 
had happened to dig sand castles 
there! 

All the coins bear the head of 
the Emperor Heraclius, ruler of the 
East Roman Empire, and they were 
all minted at Constantinople be¬ 
tween a.d. 613 and 630. 


SAVING THE BACON 

Prompt action by two 12-year- 
old Salisbury schoolgirls has saved 
eight bacon pigs from being burned 
to death. 

The girls, Doreen Hiscock and 
Maureen Bull, were on their way 
to the South Wiltshire Grammar 
School when they saw smoke 
coming from a pigsty. They 
quickly gave the alarm and the fire 
was put out with water from 
nearby tanks. 


IRON DUKE’S ROBES AT 
CORONATION 

The Garter robes which be¬ 
longed to the first Duke of Welling¬ 
ton have been withdrawn from 
the Wellington Museum. Apsley 
House, where they were displayed. 

The present Duke plans to wear 
them himself in the Abbey on 
June 2. He is one of the four, 
Knights of the Garter selected by 
the Queen for the honour of hold¬ 
ing the canopy over the Coronation 
chair during the anointing cere¬ 


magnificent clock presented by the 
Swiss Railways. 

The younger visitors to the ex¬ 
hibition are chiefly attracted by a 
specially-constructed miniature rail¬ 
way that is giving 12-minute joy 
rides on a two-mile track. 

Our picture shows the British- 
built Silver Arrow, one of India’s 
modern streamlined engines. 


SUCCESS STORY 

Just over 60 years ago a 16-year- 
old Norfolk village boy named 
Arnold Roy stood outside a big 
store in London's Oxford Slreet. 
His prospects were poar, but 
he vowed that one day he would 
own a shop like that. 

He had fiSt school at the age of 
ten and begun work selling oranges 
from a donkey cart. Later, as a 
warehouse boy in London, he 
earned a few extra coppers after 
working hours by opening carriage 
doors and holding horses in the 
West End. 

With his meagre savings he re¬ 
turned to Norfolk and hired a 
small wooden shack from which he 
sold groceries. From this small 
shack grew a huge business at 
Wroxham, in the centre of Nor¬ 
folk’s Broadland, selling every¬ 
thing from clothing to cars. 

As the business prospered so did 
Arnold Roy lavish gifts upon the 
village. Now, at the age of 78, he 
has passed on, but he will long be 
remembered there. 


FAREWELL TO A 
FERRY 

The Beverley-to-Weel ferry in 
East Yorkshire will soon be no 
more; it is to be replaced by a lift¬ 
ing bridge. 

For many years the short cut 
from Weci to Beverley, 25 yards 
across the River Hull, was made by 
pontoon bridge; but about three 
years ago the bridge was washed 
away during a storm. 

The ferry which replaced it has 
no motor; it is hauled on a chain 
by a council workman, and the 
only occasion the ferry service has 
been interrupted was for the 
launching of a new ocean-going 
trawler from the adjacent Beverley 
shipyard. 

By July the new bridge will span 
the river, and the people of Wcel, 
while grateful to the old ferry, will 
fee! a greater sense of security 
when crossing the Hull to shop in 
Beverley. 


D-DAY IN EMBROIDERY 

An embroidered panel showing 
Southampton’s High Street and 
Docks packed with Servicemen on 
D-Day is to be unveiled next week 
at the town’s Civic Centre. 

Students of the Southampton 
College of Art designed the panel, 
which measures 9 feet by 4f feet 
and the intricate embroidery has 
been done by women of 20 local 
organisations* 


REFINERY AT 
BOTANY BAY 

The part of Botany Bay where 
Captain Cook first landed in 
Australia, in 1770, is to have an oil 
refinery costing £25,000,000. 

The Premier of New South 
Wales has already made the first 
cut with a bulldozer to start a road 
connecting Cronulla with the new 
refinery, six miles away. 

The place where Captain Cook 
landed is called Kurnell, and every 
year a ceremony is held there on 
the anniversary of the landing. It 
has changed little since the 
naturalists with him called the inlet 
Botany Bay. 

The refinery is to occupy 400 of 
the 2000 acres of virgin land in the 
district. 


LESSONS IN LIBERIA 

Primary schoolchildren of the 
little African republic of Liberia 
have just received the first text¬ 
book ever written and produced in 
their country. 

An American teacher. Miss Dora 
Allen, who works for the Liberian 
Department of Public Instruction, 
is responsible. Her job is to travel 
from village to village, giving 
lessons on the work of the United 
Nations. 

Our United Nations is the title 
of her book, and its purpose, as 
stated in the preface,-is “to help 
boys and girls to develop a deeper 
appreciation of the role Liberia hat 
to play in making a better world, 
as well as to help them understand 
the aims and objectives of the 
United Nations.” 


Blackbird 

the modem 
pen for better 
writing 


This new Blackbird really 
is the modern pen. Its new 
streamlined case, with neat flush 
fitting cap, easy twist filling, 
bigger ink capacity and famous . 

14 ct. gold nib not only make it 
look good but write better 
too. Get one and see for g ja 
yourself. 

(INC. TAX) 

Blackbird 


the pen for better writing 


mony. 


100 YEARS OF INDIAN RAILWAYS 
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GREAT DAY DOWN ON TRE FARM 




L:.;; i-»y Ernest Thomson, our Radio and 
f Television Corresponded!> 


The clay when the tractor arrived 
was a red-letter day for students at 
Lingfield County Modern Second¬ 
ary School, Surrey. For years they 
had wanted one for their school 
farm, which was described in the 
C N some time ago. 

But how could they find £300 or 
more? 

“Start saving,” said Headmaster 
John Audric, “and if you ever get 
as far as £100, I will see if we can 
get some help.” - ■ 

So the Tractor Fund was started. 
With savings from pocket-money 
and proceeds from sales of work, 
it climbed and climbed until at last 
the £100 was reached. 

The headmaster, reminded of his 
promise, wrote to a few friends of 
the school farm; inviting their help. 
And the next thing that happened 



taste 

THE CREAM 1 


Cadburys Dairy Milk 
Chocolate — scrumptious 
chocolatey chocolate with 
the creamy taste! There’s a 
glass-and-a-half of full-cream 
milk in every half-pound. 

You can get it 

in penny and twopenny bars too! 


was a message from a neighbour¬ 
ing farmer. 

“You are doing so well at the 
farm,” he said, “that 1 will give 
you a Ferguson tractor. It will be 
licensed and I will fill it with petrol 
—but I must remain anonyriious.” 

The tractor duly arrived, gleam¬ 
ing with new paint and ready for 
service, and Pauline Piper, of 
Shoreham, who is taking the farm¬ 
ing course, drove it through a cere¬ 
monial ribbon at a meeting of 
friends of the school. 

With the £100 they .saved the 
students can buy implements for 
the new tractor, and they will have 
plenty of work for it, for the farm 
now has 20 acres. 

In six years 170 boys and girls 
have left Lingfield School for farm¬ 
ing careers at home and abroad. 

HOUSE OF MUSIC IN 
HAMPSTEAD 

A fine William and Mary house 
in the heart of old Hampstead is 
now open to the public—Fenton 
House (in The Grove) belonging to 
the National Trust. 

It is a most rewarding place to 
visit, for not only does it contain 
wonderful collections of rare por¬ 
celain, but also the Benton- 
Fletcher collection of early 
keyboard instruments and many 
volumes of music dating from 
Tudor times. . 

For a shilling an hour, students 
may practise on many of these in¬ 
struments, and it is also possible to 
hire them, so that other music- 
lovers may hear the music of the 
old masters on the instruments for 
which they wrote. Concerts are to 
be given here, too, from time to 
time. 

PORTABLE ORGAN 

Clavichords, virginals, spinets, 
lutes—all are here to be seen and 
heard. So is Handel’s harpsichord, 
loaned by the Queen Mother; it 
was given to George the Third by 
Handel's secretary. 

Another rarity is a 17th-century 
portable organ, known as the Bible 
Regal; only three are known to 
exist in' this country, and this is 
the only one in working order. No. 
bigger than a Church Bible when 
folded, they were used by the old 
travelling preachers. 

Admission to this wonderful 
musical box costs Is. 6d.; visits by 
small school parties can also be 
arranged for; it is, however, not 
open cn Tuesdays, nor at lunch 
time each day. 


Disney’s Peter 


Peter Pan, the new Walt Disney 
cartoon, can be heard as a 
radio serial all this week in the 
Light Programme. Thurston 
Holland, who is producing the 
radio version, tells me that he 
watched the film nearly 20 times 
until he “knew it by heart.” . 

Recordings of the film have been 
sent to Great Ormond Street 
Hospital for Sick Children, London, 
to which Sir James Barrie gave the 
copyright of Peter Pan. 

In the air 

JJritain’s supremacy in aircraft 
design will be the theme of 
three documentary T V pro¬ 
grammes at fortnightly intervals, 
beginning on April 22. 

Producer Robert Barr tells me 
that he hopes to introduce many 
leading personalities in aviation. 
The story of past and present 
achievements which have given us 
a four years’ lead over the rest of 
the world will be told in dramatic 
studio scenes, in films showing the 
Comet and some of our super¬ 
sonic planes in flight, and outside 
broadcasts front aircraft- factories. 
The series will be called Britain 
in the Skies. 

By request 

J)avid Davis, who became Head 
of the Children’s Hour last 
January, has no reason yet to fear 
the rivalry of T V. 

The half-yearly Request Week, 
which began last Monday, brought 
in a record number of requests 
front listeners in every part of the 
country. More than 16,000 post¬ 
cards were counted, handsomely 
beating September’s record figure. 

Ducks galore 
J)avid Wolfe-Murray. better 
known as Fish-Hawk, is TV’s 
own bird-w'atcher. A noted artist 
himself, he believes that the best 
way to observe the habits of birds 
is to draw or paint them. 

By way of encouragement he set 
viewers a competition last month j 
to paint a group of ducks from life, j 
The pictures had to be pasted on j 
postcards and cut out for showing 
on T V. 

Fish-Hawk’s desk at Lime Grove 
now swarms with more than a 
thousand ducks of every breed and 
colour. The prize-winning cut-outs 
will be shown in Children's TV 
on April 17. 

New. guessing game 
JJilly Blotter and Treasure 
Island, two of last year’s 
successes in Children’s T V, both 
found their way into the evening 
programmes for grown-ups. It 
looks as if Quick on the Draw will 
share the same honour. 

This new parlour game, first seen 
on Children’s TV on Easter 
Monday, was invented by Dorothea 
Brooking. She tells me that it is 
soon to be tried on the evening 
audience. 

The challengers make a black¬ 
board drawing representing the 
title of a book or a play, or a well- 
known phrase, and the team must 
guess it as quickly as possible. 
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PET MONKEYS GO TO 
LONDON ZOO ■ 

By Craven Hill, CN Correspondent at Regent's Park 
SJchoolboys who keep monkeys 
as pets do' not always look to 
the future. The animal which, at 
first, seems such an amusing 
acquisition may in time become a 
liability. 

A case in point is Brian Cole, a 
Hampstead lad, who last year 
acquired Susan, ’a young black 
mangabey, a Central African 
species. Parental consent having 
been obtained, Susan lived in a 
conservatory, and was no better or 
worse than the average pet 
monkey. 

But when Brian went away, to a 
public school he had to leave Susan 
behind. His parents did their best 
to look after the monkey, but the 
task soon proved beyond them. 

So, with Brian's consent, they 
offered the animal to the Zoo, who 
gladly accepted It, particularly as 
the species is not too common over 
here. 

. Now, under the fatherly eye and 
experienced care of Headkeeper 
Laurie Smith, Susan is settling 
down at the Monkey House, with 
four other monkeys to keep her 
company. Mangabeys usually live 
for 18 to 20 years, so the Zoo 
hopes to have the Hampstead 
schoolboy’s ex-pet for a long while 
to come. 


O e of the mangabey’s nearest 
neighbours at the Monkey 
House is another new arrival— 
Jenny, a. three-year-old West 
African drill. Like Susan; Jenny 
has also been a pet. 

For the. last year or two she has 
been living in the household of 
Miss F. E. Vaughan, of Worthing. 
And again, like Susan, Jenny also 
became difficult to manage. 

So, the Zoo having accepted the 
offer of the drill, Miss Vaughan 
brought her up to Town by train. 

Jenny also has been given a 
cage-companion. She has been put 
in the care of a motherly old drill 


who has been at the Zoo for the 
past 20 years. 

■J^n ant-collecting . expedition to 
Windsor Great Park will be 
undertaken shortly by Mr. L. C. 
Bushby, the curator of insects, and 
Headkeeper George Ashby, of the 
Insect House. 

Two colonies of red wood ants 
are wanted. : 

“We usually get new colonies of 
these ants in early Spring,” Mr. 
Bushby told me. “One colony will 
be put down on each of the two 
ant islands in the Insect House, as 
in former years. But this time 
there will be a small difference. 

“Hitherto, we have had a stone 
bridge connecting the two islands, 
but last year there was so much 
fighting between the two colonies 
that we had many casualties. The 
ants either fought and killed each 
other, or pushed their enemies into 
the water, where they drowned. 
This time, therefore, each colony 
will be isolated on its own island. 

“Another innovation planned is 
to have two more large television 
lenses installed on the islands, 
which will enable visitors to see 
the ants, much enlarged, feeding 
and nest-building.” 

J^ot to be outdone by the men¬ 
agerie staff, who will have 
several special exhibitions and dis¬ 
plays for Coronation visitors, the 
Zoo’s gardening department has 
planned one of its own—something 
novel in the horticultural line. 

“This is an Elizabethan herb 
garden, planted with flowers that 
were popular in English gardens in 
the 16th century. 

The idea was conceived by 
Mr. Harry Hcmmings, the head 
gardener, who tells me that the 
herb garden will be in a prominent 
position near the Lion House. Its 
outstanding feature will be 
ELIZABETH II in silver thyme. 


PLANES EOll THE SPOTTER’S NOTEBOOK 



36. Tlie Briato' Srcamorr 
One of Britain’s most versatile 
helicopters, the Bristol Type 171 
Sycamore, was among the first to- 
fly in this country after the war.- 
A civil version has been operated 
experimentally by B.E.A., and 
military models, used for com¬ 
munications and air ambulance 
duties, are flying with the Army, 
the RAF, the R A A F. Three 
are also being delivered to the 
Royal Australian Navy’ for air-sea 
rescue work. 

For this purpose a hydraulically- 
operated winch is mounted abaft 
the open doorway. The rescuer is 


lowered in a special harness, main¬ 
taining. contact with the pilot by 
intercom. . 

When rescuer and rescued are 
eventually hauled aboard, they sit 
in deckchair-type seats at the rear 
of the cabin, and to prevent water 
from their clothing dripping down 
into the fuselage, the floor is 
covered with a rubber tray. 

Powered by a 525 h.p. Leonides 
engine, the Sycamore will carry a 
payload of 700 lbs. over a range of 
270 miles at 95 m.p.h. It seats 
three or four passengers. Rotor 
diameter: 48 feet 6 inches; fuse¬ 
lage length; 42 feet. 
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Barrie plus Disney in new film of Peter Pan 


Princess Tiger Lily and Peter performing an Indian 
tom-tom dance 



Peter with some of the lost boys who dwell in an 
underground home in the Never Land 


Peter, AVendy, John, Michael, and Tinker Bell flying over London 


the first time since Peter Pan appeared, half a century 
ago, Peter is a boy! 

On the stage the part has been traditionally played by girls, 
but Walt Disney in his new Technicolor cartoon film has made 
Peter look arid talk like a boy—perhaps like the very boy that 
Barrie dreamed of. And what a boy! 

The Disney magic makes all things possible, and in this 
picture, too, we see Tinker Bell for the first time—not as a 
stage spotlight, but as the most engaging little winged sprite 
trailing clouds' of star-dust. Wendy, too, with Michael and 
John, takes flight in the most convincing fashion. 

The picture is having its first presentation at Leicester Square 
Theatre, London, on Thursday, April 16, in aid of the British 
Red Cross Society. 


The faithful Smce shaving Captain Hook aboard the 
Jolly Roger 

* 



The pirate crew dancing round the captured boys 
aboard their ship 



Peter watches with amazement as the jealous Tinker 
Bell palls Wendy’s hair 


The cloud-coppered peaks of Never Land, with the pirate- 
ship in the bay 


The Darlings wave farewell as Peter sails back to 
the Neve. - Land aboard the Jolly Roger 
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SPARE THAT 
HEDGEROW 

'J'he Council for the Preserva¬ 
tion of Rural England has 
issued a plea for our hedges. 

In many places they are dis¬ 
appearing before the advance 
of wire fences and concrete 
posts. Others are being 
severely docked and clipped. 

Farmers have been trimming 
hedges for generations, but 
the hedgerow assembly of 
hawthorn, ragwort, honey¬ 
suckle, and dog-rose has re¬ 
mained to grace the scene. 

According to the Council, 
the modern hedger is cutting 
back the saplings too drastic¬ 
ally, and no longer does the 
countryman carry a few acorns 
in his pocket for casual plant¬ 
ing on the edge of a field. 

Our farms should look as 
smart as possible, for smart¬ 
ness spells efficiency; but a 
little untidiness in the hedge¬ 
row gives a friendly touch to 
our fields and lanes. 

The C N joins the Council in 
hoping that “ our unique land¬ 
scape feature ” will not become 
so mutilated that we shall lose 
the bdauty extolled by Keats: 

The poetry of earth is never 
dead: 

When all the birds are faint 
with the hot sun. 

And hide in cooling trees, a 
voice will run 

From hedge to hedge about the 
new-mown mead. 


A HOME OF ONE’S 
VERY OWN 

'"The smoke from your own 
chimney is better than the 
fire in another man’s house?- 
so runs an old Spanish proverb," 
and the theme has been enlarged 
on by Miss Pat Hornsby-Smith, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Health. 

“We can lay out our national 
parks and we can throw open 
the stately homes of England,” 
she said, “but that is as nothing 
to the pride of the man who 
turns the key in his own front 
door and says, ‘ This is my own 
home.’ ” 

Everyone will agree with her. 
There’s no place like home, 
especially if it is your own home, 
and all politicians should strive 
to make it possible for every 
British family to own the house 
they live in. 


Under the Editor’s Table 


Steeplejacks love their job. And 
are always getting rises. 

When you are lifting anything 
heavy do not hold your breath, 
says a doctor. You already have 
enough to hold. 

Some people do not feel up to 
much on Mondays. Cannot get 
down to much, either. 

Many women find ironing a tire- 
'some job. And a pressing one. 





Mother of a Marine 

Among the sad but proud 
mothers who will be at 
Portsmouth on April 29 for the 
Queen-Mother’s unveiling of the 
Royal Marines’ Memorial is 
Mrs. Priestley, a bed-ridden 
widow of Langley, Bucks. 

Her son Aubrey, killed in the 
war, was at 15 the youngest 
Marine on board H.M.S. Royal 
Oak, and altogether the Priestley 
family have given 220 years’ 
service to the famous corps. 

All praise is due to the Slough 
St. John Ambulance Brigade, 
who have offered to drive her 
to Portsmouth so that she can 
pay tribute to all the heroes of 
the Royal Marines. 


Bear with sore head 


Warblings down at 

Westminster? 

'There have been many sugges- 
tions for making the House 
of Commons brighter, but a 
most unusual one was made by 
the lady who presented the 
trophies at the final sessions of 
the Brigg Musical Festival. 

She said that these musical 
festivals did a tremendous 
amount of good in getting people 
together to sing ; and she added, 
“I think it might do a lot of 
good if Members of Parliament 
on both sides of the House could 
start their business with a jolly 
good rousinji song.” 

Though unlikely to be pursued, 
the idea has pleasing possibilities. 
The Party Whips, for instance, 
might adopt llkla Moor as a 
signature tune, because of its 
leading question: “Wheer hast 
tha bin, sin’ 1 saw thee?” 



JUST AN IDEA 
As Dean Stanley wrote: Take 
care of the truth, and the errors 
will take care of themselves. 


A circus bear in Vienna which 
has just had a tooth out. 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If the market 
gardener’s business 
is growing 


A clock was sold by auction for 
£1600. The auctioneer said 
"Going, going,” and it went. 

The London policeman is an 
impressive figure. Arrests atten¬ 
tion. 


FOR WHOM THE 
BELL TOLLED 

A parish priest in a little 
^ Brazilian village knew 
nothing of the complicated 
figures by means of which a 
United Nations expert was try¬ 
ing to explain the good work 
done by the United Nations In¬ 
ternational Children’s Emergency 
Fund (Unicef). 

But he had his own way of 
measuring the value of Unicef 
in his own area. 

“It saves babies’ lives,” he said 
simply. “Do you see the bell in 
my church tower? It used to toll 
for the death of a child three or 
four times a day. Since Unicef 
has come to help us, it rings but 
three or four times a month.” 


Cradle of a hymn tune 

CAne of the most popular of 
all hymn tunes is that of 
Abide With Me, which was com¬ 
posed by William Henry Monk, 
organist at St. Matthias, in Stoke 
Newington, London. 

This church ‘was new when 
he went there just 100 years ago, 
but it was badly damaged by 
bombs and is now appealing for 
funds for the restoration of its 
organ. 

William Henry Monk also 
won fame as the Editor of 
Hymns Ancient and Modern, of 
which many millions of copies 
have been sold.- 

All.who have been moved or 
inspired by his tune (and who 
has not, at some time or other?) 
should send a donation to the 
Revd. E. M. M. Newbatt, 52 
Clissold Crescent, London, N.16. 


NOW IT’S APRIL 

And see the country far diifuscd 
around 

One boundless blush, one white 
empurpled shower 
Of mingled blossoms. 

James Thomson 


Eyes of the blind 

NText Sunday evening Wilfred 
Pickles will make the week's 
Good Cause appeal on the 
wireless for The Guide Dogs for 
the Blind Association. 

No dogs are more loved. “ The 
first time I- walked down the 
road with my dog was the most 
wonderful thing that has ever 
happened to me,” said one blind 
girl. “The feeling of freedom 
was as great as if I had regained 
my sight.” 

But they have to be carefully 
trained, and for this work the 
Association needs funds. Its 
annual report states that about 
300 blind people are still waiting 
for a faithful guide. How long 
they must wait depends on gifts. 

Thirty Years Ago 

A new feature of these days 
is the visits of politicians 
to foreign countries to talk to the 
people there and convince them 
about some question on which 
they differ from the visitor's 
countrymen. 

This could not have happened 
a generation ago. It would have 
been regarded as bad manners: 
but now it is allowed and liked. 

The latest political missionary 
is Lord Robert Cecil, and his 
task is to persuade the American 
people that they are mistaken in 
believing they can cut them¬ 
selves off entirely from the poli¬ 
tical troubles of Europe. 

From the Children s Newspaper, 
April 21, 1923 
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THINGS SAID 

Vou have to go away to 
appreciate how wonderful 
Britain is. 

High Commissioner in Canada 

'To a nation it is certain death 
to get into a frame of mind 
in which hard work and brains 
are not admired as qualities 
which carry their own reward. 
Mr. John Boyd-Carpenter, M.P. 

VIIhere is your Oxford accent? 
' ' Everybody I’ve met talks 
like an American. 

A visitor from New York 

Y\7e still believe that children 
’ ' need at times to be told 
what to do and when to do it, 
and that the much-despised 
three Rs will still triumph over 
any other combination of alpha¬ 
betical juggling. 

Headmaster of East Wickham Comity. 
Primary School, Welling, Kent 

\K7 E have great problems before 
’ ' us. But working together, 
we shall succeed in making our 
country a home for all its 
people, and in preserving the 
glories of Old England. 

Mr. Winston Churchill 


IN THE COUNTRY 


TTow good it is to be in the. 

country now, with the 
trees all growing greener every 
day! Emerald waves spread over 
hawthorn and elder, lilac. and 
chestnut. ' 

The poplar buds scent the air, 
and the larch tree’s "blushing 
finger-tips ” shine vividly ill the 
sunlight. April has brought her 
bounty of light and colour to 
brighten the earth. Summer 
migrants return ; every day new 
voices may be heard—the wry¬ 
neck in the woods ; the willow 
wren’s soft chime in the wayside 
copse; the wood wren's whisper. 
Now stormy skies with milder 
influence shine, 

And winter, banished, seeks the 
northern clime ; 

The earth, revived, a cheerful 
aspect wears — 

The gentle bird returns—the 
fragrant flower appears. 


IN PASSING 

It is not possible to know how 
far the influence of any amiable, 
honest-hearted, duty-doing man 
flies out into the world ; but it 
is very possible to know how 
it has touched one’s self in 
S°ins by. C A«w/« Dickens 



OUR HOMELAND 


L\nvis Castle, near W elshpool, Montgomeryshire, 
which will be open to the public this summer 
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LEARNING TO BE A 
FARMER ' 

The fourth of a series of monthly articles describing the 
progress of young lan Farley, who has taken up a scholar¬ 
ship at an agricultural college. 

4. Out with the dairy herd 


PAGEANT OF HERALDRY 


A spell of fine weather early in 
^ the month having made the 
grass grow quickly, the College 
dairy herd was allowed out to 
graze for the first time. 

Ian stood watching the cows 
eagerly munching the fresh grass, 
and then he noticed that they were 
allowed only a small strip of the 
field, the rest of it being fenced off. 

“Why don’t you let the cows 
have all the field to graze?” he 
asked the Dairying lecturer who 
was standing close by, also watch¬ 
ing the animals grazing. 

“If we did,” he replied, “then 
they’d trample a lot of.it down and 


“The thing’s electrified!” he 
cried. “1 got a shock!” 

“Yes, in more ways than one,” 
laughed the lecturer. 

Then he pointed to a corner of 
the field, where stood a small box 
connected by wire to the fencing. 

“That is where your shock came 
from,” he said. “It is powered by 
an ordinary car battery connected 
to a coil. It makes a first-class 
fence, for once the cows have had 
one or two shocks—only slight, of 
course—they soon learn to keep 
well clear of it. It is ideal for this 
strip grazing, being so light and 
simple that one . man can move 



^ ‘&L.A 


Grazing cattle soon learn to avoid an electrified fence 


ivaste it; so we give them a narrow 
strip each day, just sufficient for 
their daily needs. When they have 
eaten that we move them to some 
rough old grass, then move the 
fence ready for the next day. 

“This system, which we call 
‘strip grazing,’ enables us to make 
our best grass last much longer and 
feed more cows, and that’s most 
important, because good grass is 
one of the most valuable crops on 
the farm.” 

“But surely they can break 
through that fence,” said Ian, “it’s 
only one thin wire fastened to 
flimsy wooden posts.” 

“Do you think so?” said the 
lecturer. “You just try and push 
it over then.” 

Ian took hold of the wire to do 
this, but immediately let it go. 


several hundred yards of it in an 
hour.” 

A few days after the cows had 
been turned out to grass Ian 
noticed that the milk looked much 
darker, as though there were more 
cream in it than usual. • 

He remarked on this during the 
next Dairying lecture. 

“That’s right,” said the lecturer, 
“the milk is a richer colour. Most 
people think that the grass puts 
more cream into the milk because 
it looks creamier when the cows 
are out at grass than when they are 
kept inside. This is not the case, 
though. 

“The darker colour of the milk 
is due to a substance called 
carotene which is present in grass 

Continued at foot of next column 


A host of heraldic devices and coats-of-arms will he dis¬ 
played during Coronation time. They will make a brave 
array on flags, on the stands lining the route to Westminster 
Abbey, on motor-cars and coaches, and on the tabards of 
heralds; everywhere they will be seen and taken for granted 
as an essential part of the Coronation pageantry. 

But they all have a history and a special significance, 
and in order that our readers may have a better under¬ 
standing of them we have asked Mr. L. G. Pine, Editor 
of Burke’s Peerage, to explain the meaning of some of the 
heraldry of Britain and pf the Commonwealth countries 
far across the seas. 

1. The Royal Coat-of-Arms 



"Diciiard the First, the Lion- 
hearted, used three lions on 
his seals, and these have appeared 
in the Royal Arms of the Sovereign 
of England ever since. You can 
see them on the Royal Standard as 
it flics over Buckingham Palace 
when the Queen is in residence. 

In our illustrations of the Royal 
Arms you will notice that the 
shield (the essential part of any 
coat-of-arms) is divided into four 
parts, with the lions of England in 
the first and the fourth parts. In 
heraldry these are called quartcr- 
ings. 

When individuals have quartcr- 
ings in their arms it shows that 
their parents’ families both had 
coats-of-arms and that their 
mother was an heiress. But the 
quarterings in the arms of- 
sovereigns show the union of 
kingdoms. Because her Majesty 
is Queen of Scotland as well as of 
England and Wales, the second 
quarter of her shield displays the 


Continued from pcvijtis column 

in large quantities, but not in the 
cow’s normal winter foods. When 
you drink fresff milk this carotene 
is converted into Vitamin A, which,, 
as you know, is highly important. 

“It is a fact that milk from cows 
eating fresh grass contains less 
cream than that from cows being 
fed on artificial foods, as you can 
test for yourself by comparing the 
amount of cream that rises to the 
top of the bottle of milk in the 
summer with that in the winter. 

“You will see that the winter 
‘ cream line ’ is much deeper, prov¬ 
ing that the milk contains more 
cream when the cows are getting 
no grass at all.” 


rampant lion of Scotland, in red on 
a yellow ground. 

You will probably see flags with 
this device flown by Scotsmen at 
Coronation time, but it is incorrect 
for them to do so because the ram¬ 
pant lion belongs to the Queen 
only. Her Scottish subjects should 
display the national flag of Scot¬ 
land, the St. Andrew's Cross, . 

In the third quarter is the harp 
of Ireland—gold with silver strings 
on a green ground, appropriate for 
the Emerald Isle. This quarter for 
Ireland was added in 1603 on the 
union of the three Crowns of 
England. Scotland, apd Ireland in 
the person of James 1. Henry VIII 
was the first English monarch to 
change Lord of Ireland into King,: 
but James was the 
first to quarter the 
Irish ensigns. 

There is no separate 
quarter for Wales, be¬ 
cause ever since the 
time of .Edward the 
First Wales has been 
reckoned with Eng¬ 
land. B. ut her 
Majesty is descended 
from the great royal 
house of Tudor, who 
were Welsh and used 
Welsh heraldic em¬ 
blems, which will be described in a 
later article. 

The Royal coat-of-arms is com¬ 
pleted by a crest of a lion, and on 
either side by the supporters, 
heraldic beasts upholding the 
shield. 

On the right (the viewer’s left) is 
a lion, on the left a unicorn. Here 
again is represented the union of 
the Crowns of England and Scot¬ 
land, because the English sup¬ 


porters were two lions, and the 
Scottish two unicorns. When the 
Royal Arms are shown in Scotland, 
the unicorn takes the right-hand 
side, the place of honour. 

Her Majesty is the only woman 
in the British Empire allowed by 
the rules of heraldry to have both 
crest and shield. All others have 
to do without a crest, and their 
Arms are shown on a lozenge or 
diamond shape. 

The Queen is a Queen in her 
own right and so has the full Arms. 

As can -be realised, the Royal 
Arms have altered through the 
centuries. For nearly 200 years, 
from Richard the First to Edward 
the Third, the Royal Arms of 
England were the three lions. Then 
Edward III thought that he should 
be King of France, so 
he adopted the lilies pf 
the French king and 
quartered the English 
lions with them. He 
gave the lilies first 
place because France 
was then more im¬ 
portant. 

Our kings went ort 
using the French 
Arms and calling 
themselves Kings of 
France until 1800. 
when they dropped 
the title and the Arms. 

From George the First's time 
they also had the Arms of Han¬ 
over (the Georges were Electors of 
Hanover), at first as a quartering, 
then (in George the Third's time) 
j putting them on a little shield 
! in the middle of their own large 
! shield. In 1837 Queen Victoria 
, dropped the Hanoverian Arms' 
: and from then until now the Royal 
I Arms have remained unchanged. 



Empire Mosaic—31 


by Ridgway 



JOHANNESBURG 

The biggest city in. 
Soulh, Africa. began in, 
1886, after oc poor 
prospeclomamecL, 
George Walker hned. 
discovered. gold ire 
the FuZCs coded 
Efilcuodtersrccnct (water¬ 
shed). He had found, 
the greatest goldfield, 
endue world. Diggers 
f locked, there to Hue 
ah first intents } bxxt 
oc. town, was planned, 
by Hie TrcmsucuzZ, 
Government and neared 
after-* the surveyor, 
Johannes HfsseJc-* 

Soon the wealitz. of 
the new city wear. 
fabzzLo vs. 






B IS 

i ill 


. . . CITY OF GOLD 

do burg" to day has a. population, 
of some 733,ooo, motriy of whom, 
work. In, the mines and produce \ 
cc&out f100,000,000 worth, of 
gold, a, year. In their history 
the mines of the "Hand," hxwe 
yielded,overf3,000,000,000 worth 
In 67 years JoHannesbzzniy 
! fees grown into a centre of 
wealth, and cddcxre — ctZ£ 
'-om, go let f 
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Wolverhampton 
WANDERERS WENT 
HOME BEATEN AFTER THE: 
r.A.cup Final of 1959, 

A 14 -YEAR-OLD Boy ON 
The ground staff had The 
Task of unpacking Their 
Muddy Boots and 
cleaning them ... 

Ten years latex, when 

'WOLVERHAMPTON WON THE 
CUP , THEIR CAPTAIN WAS THE 
Boot-Boy of 19 39 - 

Billy Wright 

(CAPTAIN OF ENGLAND 
AS WELL ) 


Sporting Flashbacks 




On IP 02 ,THE GREAT AUSTRALIAN BATSMAN. 
VICTOR TRUMFER, MADE Test 
Match history by scoring a ~~ 

CENTURY BEFORE LUNCH 

his Bat was 
Autographed by 

SO MANY FAMOUS 
CRICKETERS 
IN THE PASSING 
YEARS THAT 
IT HAD TO BE 
split Down 
TWICE, TO 
FORM SIX 

Hinged "pages 


With no Regular centre 
forward available for 
Their league soccer match 
WITH BRISTOL ROVERS, LUTON 

Town called in a reserve 
HALF BACK, JOE PAYNE 
— Amo, Joe scored id goals 

April IB, mb . 



THE BATTLE OF THROGMORTON STREET 


Great .day at the 

CHILDREN’S \M 

Scouls, Cubs, • Guides, and 
Brownies from all parts of Lan¬ 
cashire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire 
have planted a Coronation avenue 
of sycariiore, ash, and birch in the 
grounds of the Children’s Inn at 
Rowarth, not far from Manchester. 

Trees planted when King George 
the Sixth was crowned are also 
in the grounds, and in the garden 
are trees planted to mark the 
coming of age of the Queen 
and Princess Margaret, and also 
the birth of Prince Charles and 
Princess Anne. 

The Vicar of New Mills, the 
Revd. Leslie Weatherhead, con¬ 
ducted a service before the plant¬ 
ing, and the assembly sang the 
inn’s Tree Song, which ends with 
the words: 

Grow, grow, grow, and climb to 

Him who made you 

The Warden of the Children’s 
Inn, Miss Edith Ashton, told a C N 
correspondent that in 20 years 
11,000 children have had holidays 
there, and that she has had to turn 
away as many as 600 in a- year. 

The inn, once a derelict house, 
stands among the lovely Derby¬ 
shire hills, so it is no wonder the 
children-write to Miss Ashton and 
say, “I would like to come again." 


HOME RULE FOR 
SAMOA? 

Robert Louis Stevenson, who 
spent his last years on the lovely 
Pacific island of Samoa, would 
have rejoiced at New Zealand’s 
recent effer of a basis of self- 
government to Western Samoa. 

R.L.S. took a great interest in 
the life of the people of Samoa, 
and they in turn had a deep respect 
for him, calling him Tusitala (the 
Tale-teller). 

He deplored the methods of the 
German officials there, which bore 
hard on the people, and in letters 
to The Times he exposed their con¬ 
duct.. In his Footnote to History, 
which he wrote towards the end of 
his life, he again made an eloquent 
plea for the proper treatment of 
the Samoans. 


A bloodless battle has been 
fought and won on the floor.of the 
Stock Exchange, one of the City of 
London's most closely-guarded 
institutions. 

The battle has been to decide 
. whether the Stock Exchange should 
remain a mystery to all but its 
3600 members, or whether the 
public .should be allowed to see 
how their stocks and shares are 
bought or sold. 

The Stock Exchange is run by a 
council of 36, of which the chair¬ 
man is Mr. John Bevan Braith- 
waite, who in recent years has led 
the campaign to make the Stock 


BUTTERFLY MISFITS 

Among the Castle-Russell col¬ 
lection of 6000 British-butterflies 
recently acquired by the Natural 
History Museum, South. Kensing¬ 
ton. are many unusual forms of 
misfits, called aberrations. 

For instance, there are several 
white admirals with the usual white 
markings completely replaced by 
black. 

The collection, in fact, displays 
practically the entire extent of the 
known individual variation of 
British butterflies. It is to be used 
for scientific study and research. 


Exchange better known. He has 
been anxious for the public to 
understand what goes on in the 
great building bounded by Old 
Broad Street and Throgmorton 
Street. 

The council decided that one 
way to do this was to build a 
public gallery inside the Stock 
Exchange so that visitors could 
watch the members transact their 
business on the “floor” of the 
.-“House,” as it is called in the City. 

But at this proposal the diehards 
staged a “last ditch” stand. They 
wanted none of these modern ideas, 
and they were not impressed by the 
fact that most other Stock 
Exchanges in the world have a 
visitors’ gallery. 

They maintained that visitors 
would not understand what was 
going on. They would merely see 
groups of men standing about con¬ 
versing, probably in whispers, with 
only -an occasional shout that 
would be incomprehensible' to 
anyone in the visitors’ gallery. 

The council retorted that a con¬ 
siderable demand had sprung up to 
see the Stock Exchange in action 
since it first approved the idea of 
a gallery in 1950, and declared that 
it was increasingly difficult and un¬ 
fortunate to have to continue to 


refuse the many requests received. 

So matters came to a head and 
the council decided to hold a 
referendum, the result being a 
victory for Mr. Braithwaite and his 
council. 

. It was hoped at one time that the 
gallery would be open in time for 
the Coronation, but owing to 
licensing delays this will not now 
be possible. It will, however, open 
later in Coronation year, and if all 
goes well we shall be able to see 
the “Bulls” and the “Bears” of 
Throgmorton Street at work in 
their, natural surroundings by the 
end of the summer. 


HARD-WEARING 

Motor-car tyres which will out¬ 
last a car, and soles that outwear 
two sets of uppers—these are 
among the possibilities of a new 
synthetic transparent rubber called 
Vulcollan, now being developed in 
Germany. 

Samples have been sent to 
America, and there it has been 
stated that it could revolutionise 
the entire synthetic rubber-making 
and consuming industries. A great 
drawback is the cost—at present 
about ten times the price of 
American synthetic rubbers. 


The Children’s Uev.'st>at>er, April 18, 1953 

RINGERS OF THE 
ABBEY BELLS 

The Westminster Abbey bell 
team has been chosen for Coro¬ 
nation Day. They are all members 
of the' Ancient Society of College 
Youths, the old-established bell- 
ringing society of London. 

Their leader is Mr. H. N. 
Pitstow, a cashier; his seven com¬ 
panions are Mr. H. Belcher, 
draughtsman; Mr. F. J. Smallwood, 
printer; Mr. J. Philips, painter; Mr. 
H. Langdon, a shipping agent; and 
three retired business men—Mr. 
A. B. Peck, Mr. W. S. Langdon, 
and Mr. W. H. Passmore. 

Very early on the morning of 
Coronation Day these eight men 
will climb the 164 steps of narrow, 
winding staircase to the abbey 
belfry, which lies just behind the 
clock face. 

Their orders are to “fire” the 
bells at the moment of crowning as 
well as to give the Queen a wel¬ 
come as she arrives at the abbey. 

UNBROKEN PEAL 

From the moment of crowning 
the team will keep the eight great 
bells swinging their tons of metal 
until they have rung 5040 changes. 
From three in the afternoon they 
will peal the bells for three un¬ 
broken hours. 

The Westminsier Abbey bell¬ 
ringers have a history which goes 
back to 1254, when, it is recorded, 
Henry the Third made a grant of 
a hundred shillings to the 
Brelhren of the Guild at Westmin’- 
ster “who are appointed to ring 
the great bells.” 

At the Coronation of King 
George the Sixth the team were in 
the ringing chamber at seven 
o’clock with baskets of food to last 
through the day. A hamper of 
food is also supplied by the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster Abbey 
and after their labours the team sit 
down to a hot meal. 

One compensation of the long 
wait on Coronation Day before 
they set to work is the chance to 
walk along the leads of the abbey 
roof and to peer down at London 
and the expectant crowds. 


WITH MACKENZIE IN THE FAR WEST—picture-story of a thrilling journey (3) 



After a night of torrential rain, Mackenzie’s 
little party, wet and hungry, resumed their 
canoe voyage up the river. They came 
to two Indian lodges whose inhabitants 
were away for the time being. Mackenzie’s 
Indians wanted to take a number of tilings 
they found there, but he insisted, to their 
surprise, that articles from his store, knives, 
beads, and so on, should be left in exchange. 


In the days that followed they frequently had 
to haul their canoe up dangerous rapids. Their 
food situation was eased, however, when they 
shot some geese and found plenty of wild 
berries. At one place Mackenzie was aston¬ 
ished to see a seam of coal in the side of a steep" 
bank beside the river. Ilis Indians were 
accustomed to finding coal, and they took 
some of it to make a black dye for their feathers. 


Later, Mackenzie had trouble with his leading 
Indian, the man nicknamed “ English 
Chief,” whom he had reproached for stealing 
things from a deserted village. The man 
angrily declared he would go no farther, but 
would return to his own people. The other 
Indians sided with him, but at length 
Mackenzie’s leadership prevailed, a:id they 
agreed to go on with him. 


At last, on September 12, 1789, they arrived back 
at Fort Chipewyan. They were exhausted and their 
clothes were rotten, but all were proud of having 
gone with the great white leader to the frozen sea. 
The people at the Fort rejoiced to see them. Macken¬ 
zie had found the way from Athabasca to the Arctic, 
but he was not satisfied. lie wanted next to travel, 
by canoe through the torrents of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains to the Pacific Ocean! 


No European had ye! crossed the Rockies—what hope has Mackenzie? See next week’s instalment 
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Thrilling serial of adventure in Norway 

TUESDA Y ADVENTURE 

~~*by John Pudney ———— 


i 

-o 


/ go to Norway with : 
Uncle George , w/io w working on' 
a secret scientific project. On the 
way u:e meet Malcolm Murdoch, 
.who . behaves suspiciously. In 
Norway we see Murdoch again, in 
a disused mine, taking photographs 
with a special Flashray camera. 
We take photographs of him, and 
gel out without being seen, and 
meet a Norwegian boy named 
Hans, and his sister Greta. We 
develop our films—and find that 
lie have got Murdoch's camera 
instead of ours. 

5. The red speedboat 

“''VXTe've swopped cameras,” 

' ' Fred repeated. “We must 
have picked up the wrong one by 
mistake, and left ours behind.” 

“Murdoch’s not going to like it, 
is he?” I said. “When he develops 
the films, and sees our shots of him 
in the dinghy using his camera and 
that listening device . . .” 

“He won’t be pleased,” agreed 
Fred. “Nor will Uncle George, 
when he learns that we’ve swopped 
his camera." 

We looked at each other un¬ 
easily, and then examined Mur¬ 
doch's camera very carefully. It 
seemed to be exactly like Uncle 
George's Flashray, but that did not 
cheer us up much. 

The best plan 

“Still,” ^aid Fred, “1 think 
Murdoch’s films might interest 
Uncle George quite a lot. And, 
anyway,” he added more brightly, 
“we shan’t have a chance to break 
the news to him today, unless we 
■come across him fishing in the 
fjord. And meanwhile we may 
even catch up with Murdoch 
again.” 

“You’re not running away with 
the idea that Murdoch’s going to 
be pleased to sec us, Fred.” 

“Perhaps not. No, definitely 
not, after seeing the pictures we 
took of each other when we were 
messing about with the tubs and 
then seeing the pictures we took 
of him down below.” 

“Our most sensible plan, I. 
think, would be to tell Hans the 
whole story when we get into the 
motor-boat. Then perhaps he’ll be 
willing to pay Uncle George and: 
Bengt Olsen a visit on our 
way—” 

A shattering noise like an aero¬ 
plane interrupted us. It came from 
the little harbour at Lillifors, but 
by the time we reached our 
balcony it had already died down. 
Chugging smoothly up to the quay 
was a red speedboat, with Hans 
standing up and waving to us. 

Our idea of telling Hans the 
story was quickly knocked on the 
head when we got aboard, for the 
red boat was built for speed, not 
comfort. 

“You’d better stand one each 
side of me, or you may get wet," 
Hans said, grinning, throwing over 
the wheel and easing away from 
the quay. 

“Is there any chance of cur pay 


itig a visit to Uncle George and 
Bengt Olsen?” Tasked. 

“None whatever. They’ve gone : 
up Into the mountains.” 

“But we were told they were 
fishing somewhere in the fjord,” 
Fred said. 

“And Greta says they were 
going to try Bengt’s new ski gadget 
in the snow. They do not seem to 
have made up their minds, do 
they?” 

It sounded like that. Yet for us 
it was a sure sign that Uncle 
George was doing one of his ex¬ 
perimental jobs. 

There was no chance to explain 
this to Hans, for just then he 
pressed down the throttle and the 
engines let out a snarling roar. 
A pair of green fountains of 
wash went out to starboard and 
port. Then her red nose went up, 
and spray came lashing over the 
windscreen. 

“She’s the fastest boat in Tuna, 
and the second fastest in the Sar- 
danger Fjord,” shouted Hans. 

The sun blazed down on the 
water and the spray flew over our 
heads. The high mountains with 
their snowcaps danced about us. 
On the lower green slopes close to 
the fjord there were orchards of 
apple blossom. 

No wonder Fred and 1 forgot 
our worry about Murdoch and the 
camera. No wonder, when we 
stopped in the sun and dived over 
the side into the clear green salt 
water for a brief swim, we forgot 
to say more about Uncle George. 


til’s slrange bul line... 



.. OV. J'JLi-J'Jj 


. . . that the Screw-Pine, a 
tree native to tropical 
countries, has r.oots which 
issue from the stem long after 
the tree has appeared above 1 
the ground. 

The “airborne” roots have 
cup-like caps at their tips 
which catch the rain and dew. 
When the root has grown far 
enough downwards to reach 
the ground the cups fall off) 
and the roots act in the 
normal underground manner. 

The Screw-Pine is a slender- 
stemmecT tree with an abun¬ 
dant crow'n of leaves which 
makes it top-heavy; the 
arrangement of these aerial ! 
roots thus provides a welcome 
support to the tree. 


The ’ swim Was • invigorating, 
though' nobody could pretend that 
the fjord water was warm. 

“Greta has gone on up to the 
hut,” Hans told us. “She says 
shejll cook us a meal.” . . 

“If we get there,” said Fred, as 
a reminder that we were likely to 
be as wobbly as ever on skis. 

“ Don’t worry about that. Greta 
and I have worked it all out. The 
main road over to the top towards 
Bergen is already nearly open. We 
will get a ride up on one of the 
trucks belonging to the snow-clear¬ 
ing gang—they’re going up and 
down all day. After that the way 
will be almost straight and level- 
just a few miles across to the hut.” 

We drank some hot coffee out 
of a flask, and we were just pulling 
on our thick woollen jerseys w'hen 
Fred spotted an object in the water, 
drifting astern of us. It was a half- 
deflated rubber dinghy, floating 
nearly submerged. 

“I think we’ve an idea who that 
belongs to,” Fred said, when we 
had got it aboard. “At least, 
there’s a man we know who was 
using one here only yesterday.” 

Hans glanced at his watch. 
“Let’s talk.about that when we get 
to Tuna,” he said, not really 
interested. 

He pressed . the starter. We 
dashed on up the Tuna inlet. The 
dinghy remained neatly folded at 
our feet. Though we said nothing, 
Fred and I thought about it a good 
deal as we came in towards Tuna. 

“If it’s really Murdoch's,” Fred 
said, carrying the thing ashore as if 
it were precious, “he may be very 
glad to see us again and do a deal 
over the cameras.” 

The workings 

We told cur story to Hans while 
the truck climbed slowly up the 
zigzag read towards the snow-line. 
Hans listened and asked a few 
questions, but he was not the type 
who took readily to suspicions. 
Indeed, it was not easy to make 
him believe that there was any¬ 
thing to worry about in the 
Murdoch affair. 

“I expect your Uncle George is 
right when he says Murdoch’s just 
an artist with a screw loose,” he 
said. 

“For a chap with a screw loose, 
■ he seems to be going about things 
in a pretty definite way,” Fred per¬ 
sisted. “What do you suppose he’s 
after? What were the workings 
used for, and why did they stop 
using them?” 

For several hundred years the 
Sardanger mountains had been 
quarried and mined, Hans told us, 
not for one but for several pur¬ 
poses. The rock formations were 
very varied, yielding not only 
building stone and slate but also 
minerals such as iron ore. 

The part of the Lillifors work¬ 
ings where we had seen Murdoch 
had been in use more recently than 
most. During the Second World 
War, a team cf Nazi engineers had 
swooped down upon that area. 

Continued on page 10 




.WALT DISNEY’S 
GREATEST! 


A New Achievement in All 
Cartoon Entertainment! 



Wilt Disney's 



Leicester Square THEATRE 


THE AQUA C01S VANISH!! 

A Wonderful Vanish of a Penny in a 
glass of Water—and a pinch of Salt! 

Price lj- post free. Send for List : 

BCM/TRICKS, 

67 Bayham Street, London, N.W.l 


MATCH-BOX LABELS 

and 

CHEESE LABELS 

on Approval , particulars , stamp. 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

56 PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, S.E.17 


CKc.nr CAMPING utt-fcrt 



rsdge'tent 

~'6 1- 


ms cam 


SENT 
FOR 

Brand-new de luxe Par; 
Tent.. All colours. Com- 


NAVY BLUE 

mm/m 

Sent for 


pleu*. Livid cyclists. Campers. Len?tl\ ffA iUPflA TC 
{ ft. 3 in. sleeping base X 4 ft. 6 in. wide x/|n//|yl//S/y 
3 ft. 6 in. high X 12 in. walls, £2.15.0 or 
6/- deposit and G /- monthly. With (ly-shoet., Give your 
£4.2.6 or 15/- deposit and 9/9 monthly. child a 
Both carr. 1/G. GOOD Goat. 


f/iMPJJVTD bed mi suepmsbas 

wi uintv AfjD Mouf/D weir 

Guarani 



d waterproot. Com- 
vith tape, etc. Size 
ft. by 3 ft. Weight 
3 lb. 18/9, post, 
etc., 1/-. or 
sent for 3/6 
a n d 3/6 
monthly. 



Tor treacherous^^ Ctt/6\ 
weather we can 
recommend this school 
t rench coat style don hie ’ 
breasted proofed ami 
lined throughout. A 
complete school out¬ 
fitter’s stock bought for cash enables us to 
biter them at half usual price. Scut, for 5/* 
and 5/- monthly. Cash price 39/11. Si2i s 
22 to 24, 26 to 32, 5/- extra. 34 to 42. 10/- 
extra. FREE LISTS CLOTHING, etc. TERMS. 


Itcdue 

from 45/-to 

18, 9rosr. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN/10), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane. Loughborough Junction. London. S.E.5. Open nil S at,. I p.m-, HV.j. 


These 4 Coronation Ties make IDEAL GIFTS 

Wear one yourself and buy. one for Dad! 



Not merely Ties, 
but wonderful 
souvenirs for this 
great occasion 
of our Gracious 
Queen’s Corona¬ 
tion. Beautifully 
hand-painted on 
rich-quality heavy 
satin. All designs 
are obtainable in 
Coronation Blue 
or Regal Red. 


EACH 

Post & packing 
''6(1. each. 

or 4 for 30j- 
POST FREE 



Westminster Abbey Windsor Castle Buckingham Palace Hc-rse & Drummer 

T TTA Money refund guarantee ORDER NOW 1 C.O.D. if required. 
Lj - A J* (Dept. C.N.28) 93 95 CLARENCE ROAD, LONDON, E.5. 

Also branches at: Britton. Burnt Oak, Clanton . Hachneu. Palmers Green. Wallhamslntr, If cod Green. 
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PLANT THESE FLOWERS IN YOUR COLLECTION 



■.L. --CJXO. 1 


Send for these FREE 
BELGIUM CONGO stamps 
NOW. They will soon be 
scarce and obsolete. 

These stamps radiate 
exquisite beauty and 
colour in their pictorial 
design of lovely green, 
mauve, cream and 
pastel grey. 

THEMATIC STAMPS from the 
tropical country of palms and 
wilt! game. 

Unclose 3tl. postage and request our 
World Famous Approvals. 




uum. 


URU! 
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German Giants 


LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (CN), WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 


Containing th.e 
Spanish Colonies of 
IFNI,' GUINEA, 
and SAHARA, new 
CHILD and NA¬ 
TIVE set, also Native 
beating Tom-Tom. 
A big pictorial from 
CHINA of SHIP and TRAIN. The new CAPE VERDE ISLANDS 
map stamp in SEVEN COLOURS, also a very attractive FLAG stamp 
from JUGOSLAVIA. All these stamps are illustrated above and will be 
sent absolutely FREE to all collectors requesting Approvals and sending a 
2jd. stamp for postage. 

BERKELEY STAMP CO. (C N), Newton, West Kirby 


UNUSED BAHAWALPUR U.P.U. SET! 


-This is one of the best sets of the Postal Union issue—all large colourful pictorials. 

A set you must NOT miss. IT’S FREE. Ask to see our new Approvals and send 
a 3 d. stamp for postage and packing. 

NORMAN DARQUE P.T.S. (Desk C) 

36 Gray Avenue, Murton, County Durham 


FREE 

SUPERB 

PACKET 


Just write your name and address on the coupon below and send 
it with 3d. in stamps for return postage, and we will send you a 
selection of our world-famous stamps on Approval ami six. Magnificent 
Giant Leipzig Fair Stamps. 


Name... 

Address 


(Dept. 148 } 


AVON STAMPS 

(DEPT. 148) 

55 THE AVENUE 
LOWESTOFT 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


J£eith Malcolm, 17-year-old 
South African who is now in 
this country in search of tennis 
titles, comes from a well-known 
tennis family. His father, Roy 
Malcolm, played for South Africa 
in the Davis Cup, and his mother 
was also a player of note. She, 
too, is visiting Britain this summer, 
accompanying Lucille van der 
Westhuizen and Dora Killian, two 
of the Union’s best girl players. 

William Copping, star of South- 
end High School football 
team, who has gained Essex and 
London Grammar Schools repre¬ 
sentative honours this season at 
full back, is following in Father's 
footer-steps. He is the son of Will: 
Copping, former English inter¬ 
national half-back of Leeds United 
and Arsenal. 

Ceylon schoolboy, S. Amba- 
watte, skippering Mahinda 
College against Richmond College, 
hit 103 not out, and then took all 
ten wickets for 34 and five for 63 
in the two Richmond innings. 

^nne Pashley, 17-year-old Yar¬ 
mouth High School girl, and 
one of our leading sprinters, is 
training for the forthcoming 
athletics season on the Yarmouth 
Town football club ground. Anne 
also keeps fit by playing centre- 
attack for the Norfolk Schools 
representative netball team. 

JJefore the war, one of the bats 
used in Test cricket by Leslie 
Ames, (he Kent and England 
player, was burned and the ashes* 
placed in a silver casket to be used 
as a cricket trophy. The casket, 
put away during the war, has only 
just been rediscovered. This 
summer a knock-out competition 
between teams representing the 
Medway towns is to be staged— 
and the “Kent ashes” will again 
be the trophy. 


Prank Sando is one of our most 
unfortunate athletes. This 
winter the 22-year-old Kent runner 
finished second in four of the most 
important cross-country champion¬ 
ships. 

'J'he senior boys of Princes Ris- 
borough County Secondary 
School in Buckinghamshire, are 
laying the foundations of two new 
cricket pitches at the school sports 
ground. The boys'are also burn¬ 
ing long grass and undergrowth at 
one end of the field which will 
eventually enable an additional two 
acres to be used for sports, 

o April 26 the Australian Test 
cricketers are due to play East 
Molesey C.C., and one prize that 
they will certainly be after is the 
£600 offered to any man who can 
hit the ball on to Tagg's Island, 
140 yards away in the Thames. So 
far, in 200 years of cricket there, 
no one has ever achieved the feat. 

Experiments by the L.C.C. with 
practice cricket pitches in 
parks have been continuing during 
the winter. Most of the pitches 
are of a composition laid on con¬ 
crete, but the latest types are made 
of a substance which includes mica. 

Jn 1920, Len Goulden, an East 
London schoolboy footballer, 
played for London in representa¬ 
tive football. Now his son Roy, 
of Mayfield School, Ilford, has also 
represented London. Roy plays at 
inside left as did his father, who 
later won international caps in that 
position. 

goNtA Cox, of Exeter, is only 14, 
yet she has been playing for 
Devon during the recent county 
lawn tennis championships at Roe- 
hampton. Sonia must be one of 
the youngest girls ever to gain 
county recognition, beating even 
Valerie Pitt, who won her county 
badge for Warwickshire at 15. 


TUESDA Y ADVENTURE 


Continued from page 9 

driving out all the inhabitants from 
Tuna, Liliifors, and the surround¬ 
ing districts. Bengt Olsen, whose 
expert mining knowledge they had 
wanted to use, had had to escape 
abroad. 

The Germans had sealed off the 
whole area, and towards the end of 
the war a series of terrific ex¬ 
plosions had taken place there. In 
certain places these had entirely 
changed the shape of the rock face 
and had destroyed many of their 
workings. The underground lake 
had been formed by these ex¬ 
plosions. 

The destruction of the workings, 
however, had not been a serious 
matter. Bengt Olsen, whose 
family had always controlled them, 
was surprised that the occupying 
forces had found anything worth 
quarrying. Even before the war 
he himself had given up all idea of 
ever using the workings again. 

By the time we reached the 
snow-line we had almost talked 
ourselves to a standstill. 

Hans was' quite determined that 
we should find our own ski legs— 
and the odd thing was that we did. 
Probably we looked very funny, 
but we felt fine. We were quite 
sorry when the hut came in sight. 


It lay in a dip, and the slope 
down was steeper than it looked. 
Fred and I not only fell ourselves, 
but we brought Hans down on top 
of us too. We were all laughing, 
and guessed we were worth looking 
at. “This is too good for Greta 
to miss,” said Hans, spitting snow. 
“Let's give her a shout.” 

So we all shouted “Greta" at 
the top of our voices, towards the 
door of the hut. The door opened. 
Malcolm Murdoch was standing 
there! 

He looked our way. Then he 
half-turned, clamped on his skis 
and threw himself down the slope 
on the far side of the hut door. 

Hans, of course, was first to his 
feet. By the time Fred and I had 
disentangled ourselves, he had 
already reached the door. Slipping 
off his skis, he rushed inside, call¬ 
ing Greta’s name. Fred and I 
became hopelessly entangled with 
each other again as we reached the 
doorway. When at last we piled 
in, we saw that Greta was there. 
She had been tied up with sledge 
ropes and gagged by her own scarf. 
She was angry but unhurt. 

“Look after her,” Hans growled 
as he pushed out past us. “I'm 
going after him.” 

To be continued 
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APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 73 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables, us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 73 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON fit MARTIN 

(Dept. CN), South Hackney, London, E.9, England 

Established 1SP0 _ 

We Will Give 

100,000 STAMPS FREE 

this month. Have you had your share? 
Write to-day for 200 free stamps which 
will be sent • without delay, and request 
discount Approvals. Postage appreciated. 

P. OWEN (CN88), “ Bayona,” 

Heysoms Ave., Greenbank, Northwich, 
___Cheshire._' 

1,000 STAMPS 6/9 

ALL DIFFERENT. NO GREAT BRITAIN. 

500, 3/-; 250, 1/6; IOO, 9d. 
BRITISH COLS. : 100, 1/3; 200, 3/3; 300, 
6/6. TRIANGULARS: 10, 1/6; 25, 4/6; 
50, 10/-. RAILWAY ENGINES: 15, 1/3; 
25, 2/3; 50, 5/6. FLAGS : 10, 1/3; 25, 2/9. 
MAPS: 10, 1/3; 25, 2/9. SHIPS: 10, 1/-; 
25, 2/3. AIRMAILS: 25, 1/6. POSTAGE 
2£d. EXTRA. 

Approvals and Catalogue of stamp bargains 
on request. 

S. TATLOW & SONS, Eckington, Sheffield 

STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

We have three ranges of Approvals. 

1. Br. Cols, (many MINT including 
NEW QUEEN ISSUES). 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. 

3. U.S. A. 

Send for selections. of the countries which 
interest YOU! PROMPT and INDIVIDUAL 
attention, and, remember— we send POST 
FREE! 

BENNETT (C), 

44 Darrel Rpad. RETFORD. Notts. 


100 STAMPS—FREE 

100 different STAMPS OF THE 
WORLD offered free to readers who 
wish to seo Approvals and enclose 24d. 
postage. Do not miss this wonderful 
gift—send now. 

WOOLCOCK, * 

27 Cape Road, Seaton, Workington, 

~~ Cumberland — 

BRITISH COLONIAL 


p COMMEMORATIVES p 

Commemorative stamps add interest 

R to your collection; write now for this r> 
magnificent gift which includes Silver l\ 
Weddings, Coronations, Jubilees and 
L7 U.l’.U.s, and request my FAMOUS L? 
IJj DISCOUNT APPROVALS. 3d. stamp, JD 
please. 

E 

BARGAINS 


0 1 

O All different 

100 China 1/2 

100 uaech 1/6 

100 Francel/2 
100 Italy 1/3 
100 Japan 1/6 
100 World 9d. 


BERNARD E. SHERWOOD - p 
(16/ CN ),97 H e atli Lane, I pswi ch ^ 

ArPACKtP Fim “ 

25 Chile AOd. 50 Greece 1/9 
25 Iraq 1/- 50 Iran 2/3 

25 Peru 1/2 50 Russia 1/6 
25 Siam 1/6 50 Spain 1/- 
25 Syria 2/- 50 Swiss 1/2 

25 Tunis 1/2 50 U.S.A. 1/3 
British Empire: 100, 1/4; 200,3/4; 300,6/9 
Airmails: 25, 1/4; 50. 2/9; 100, 6/6 
Triangular* : 10,1/2; 15,2/-;20, 3/-; 25,4/3 
FREE GIFT with orders of 2/6 and over. 
Postage 2$d. extra. Full List Free on request. 
D. C. Sinclaire , 126 i Erskine Rd., Sutton, Surrey. 

■SM ■ ■ ■ m ■DEM 

PnPP I Complete Mint Set oT V 
mCEi Jubilee Commemoratives ■ 

I offer this colourful set of large Empire 
pictorials from Bahawalpur, issued to 
commemorate the Prince's Jubilee in 1949, 
FREE to tile first 50 new applicants for my 
Approvals, sending 3d. postage. Let mci know 
your stamp interests and age (if under 16). 

J. B. MORTON (CNJ), 

Manse , Boughton, Faversham, Kent. 

mmmmmt ■ ■ ismdddddd ■ ■ wmmam w* 


‘ FREE British Colonial GIFT < 
FREE POSTAGE 


All applicants for my popular Discount 
Approvals will receive a mint set of 
MAURITIUS (Island scenes) FREE, 
and I will pay the postage to you. Just 
send a letter or postcard. 4 

MALCOLM MATSON 4 

306 London Road, Staines, Middx. 4 

THIS PACKET FREE 



This packet of stamps depicted above 
(twice the size shown) is given FREE. 
Send 2^d. for postage and ask to see 
our pictorial discount Approvals. 


G. SMITH, p.t.s. (S) 

95 Ocean Rd., South Shields, Co. Durham. 

Mill Ml* III II MIDI III HI HB.Ml 
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BUILD YOUR OWN MICRO-MUSEUM 

jyiAKING three-dimensional volumetria 
models is a fascinating hobby; neat 
_and tidy too. Architectural, Mechanical 
Maritime and other subjects. " Cost pence 
tmt - ofteu sell for guineas.* Send stamped, 
addressed envelope for Illustrated - Cata-* 
logue of 100 Models. 

MICROMODELS LTD. 

3 (N) Racquet Court, 

London,E.C.4 




Popular PETER PUPPETS 

Made of practically 
Unbreakable Plastic 

ONLY g/0 EACH 

By special arrangements 
~ we are able to offer the 
following hand puppets 
at only 3 6 each. l’lus 
6 d. post and packing. 

2. Clown 3. Nigger 

5. Dog 6. Schoolboy 

8. Judy 9. Policeman 

Children love making their own theatre. 
We supply design and script of Play FREE 
with first order for 0 puppets. Price £1.1. 
post free. IDEAL CHILDREN’S PRESENT. 
Snnl loilnit lo: 

PETER PUPPETS 
(Dept. C.N.), 14 George Street, Brighton. 

_ lor llhist fah'il Leaflet . _ 

FOR YOU — FREE ! ! 

Two Gorgeous SPANISH Colonial BIRD 
stamps (Toucans and Ostrich), new Kva 
Pcron issue of ARGENTINA', a SEVEN- 
coloured PORTUGUESE Colonial (l'amous 
Navigator), a POET from INDIA, a SHIP 
stamp from PARAGUAY!! ALL-FREE with 
Approvals! Enclose stamp. 

MODERNWAY STAMPS (C59) 

41 Waldens Pk. Rd., Horse!?, Woking, Surrey 


FREE!' 


50 HUNCARY! 

Just send 21d. 

•’ postage for 

Pictorial Approvals. 

MARSH & MORRIS (cn it) 

89 ALMA RD., CLIFTON, BRISTOL, 8 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2\d. stamp fur Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. C AO, 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N. 16 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

Packets All Different 
Austria 12,1/3; 25,2/6; 50,5/-; 100, 10/- 
Belgium 12,1/3; 25,2/6; 50,5/-; 100, 10/- 
Inclia 12,1/6; 25,3/- ; 50,6/-; 100.12/- 
Sweden 12,1/6; 25,3/- ; 50,6/-; 100, 12/- 
China, 5 for 1/3; Philippine Is., 6 for 1/6. 

4 page list available 3d. 

CHEESE LABELS: 25 different 1/9; 
50, 3/-; 75, 5/-; 10Q, 7/-. List 3d. 
E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. MBL), 

42 Victoria Street. London. S.W.l. 


THi 

FAMOUS 


RIP9AI.LS 



4 SIDES 
4 POLES 

SQUARE 
BASE. 

Made of closely- 
woven cambric, 5 ft. 
in height—over 20 ft. round the base— 

4 collapsible . poles. Tie across flaps. 
Reinforced corners and top. 

SPECIAL FEATURE— 

It can be used on concrete, lawn or beach 
without additional equipment. NO holes 
todig. No'guy ropes. LIGHT TO 
CARRY. 

Cash refund if not delighted. - 

IIIDDALLS SPORTS & GAMES 

LTD. 

(Dcpi. CN 10) 89/95 Towsr Bridge Road, 
London, S.E.1, and brandies in London 



Model procession 

A large-scale moving' model of 
the Coronation procession, 20 feet 
long and five feet wide, has been 
placed on view at the Paignton Zoo 
in Devon. It includes the State 
coach, contingents of the Forces, 
and the band of the Coldstream 
Guards, all moving on an endless, 
belt. - It has been built by Captain 
VV. St. Clair Johnson of Paignton. 

Lossiemouth, in Elginshire, is to 
celebrate the Coronation by a dis¬ 
play of gaily-decorated fishing 
boats in the bay, the planting of 
trees, and a bonfire. A portrait of 
the Queen will be presented to the 
school. 

Lessons at sea 

Four New Zealand sea cadets 
coming to Britain in the cruiser 
Black Prince will have to study on 
board, as three of them arc work¬ 
ing for their university entrance 
examinations and one for his 
school certificate. A schoolmaster 
is accompanying them. 

Many offers have already been 
made for the carpets which are to 
be used in Westminster Abbey and 
the temporary annexe. The Abbey 
carpet, a blue one, measures 1550 
square yards, and the gold carpet 
for the annexe, 770 square yards. 

Fluorescent colours 

A hew invention for Coronation 
Year is a fluorescent lighting tube 
in red, white, and blue. The 
colours'are obtained by a special 
powder inside the tube. 



Floating pageant 

At a Coronation water carnival 
on the dam at Yeadon Moor, near 
Leeds, a pageant of 100 children 
in period costume will have a back¬ 
ground of a mock castle, and large- 
scale models of a merchant ship 
and galloon of Elizabethan times. 


Chosen lo repre¬ 
sent the Guides 
os o women’s 
organisation is 
Miss Nellie 
Hunter, aged 22,- 
of Pohnont in 
Stirlingshire. 
Now a eaptain, 
she has been a 
Guider 9 vears. 


Young 'visitors from 44 Com¬ 
monwealth countries are staying as 
guests with British youth organ¬ 
isations during Coronation time. 

By tlie Derwent 

Over 100 horses and several 
hundred performers are to take 
part in Derbyshire's great pageant 
in Chatsworth Park next July. The 
pageant, written by Mr. Crichton 
Porteous, the Derbyshire novelist, 
is a free adaptation of Shakes¬ 
peare's King Henry V. Stage sets 
arc being built on the bank of rhe 
Derwent. Proceeds will go to the 
Derbyshire Red Cross. 

Russell Square Garden, in 
London, is to have fluorescent 


colours. 


floodlighting in changing _ 

Shrubberies and smaller trees will 
be lit in green, gold, and blue. 


C N Competition No. 25 

SIX WRIST-WATCHES 
TO BE WOW! 

H ere is another interesting competition, with six wrist-watches 
as prizes—three for girls and three for boys. All you have to 
do is identify the outlines of seven familiar objects in the drawing 
below. 

The objects are drawn one on top ol another, so study the puzzle 
very carefully', and then -write your seven answers neatly on a postcard. 

Add your name, age, and address and ask your parent, guardian, 
or teacher, to sign that your entry is all your own work. You must 
. also pin or paste on your card the C N token printed at the foot of 
the back page of this issue. Post to : 

C N Competition No. 25, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 
to arrive by Tuesday-, April 28 , the closing date. 

The watches will be awarded for the neatest correct entries, 
according to age. 

This competition is open to all readers under 17 in Great Britain, 
Northern Ireland, and the Channel Islands. The Editor’s decision 
is final. 



ENG/NEERfNG MASTERPIECES 


THE COMET 

The first jet air 
liner to gb into 
regular com¬ 
mercial opera¬ 
tion. The Comet 
is now in service 
'with B.O.A.C 
on the air routes 
of the world. 




ANOTHER ENGINEERING 
MASTERPIECE 

B.S.A.' Bicycles are 
famous for smooth¬ 
running, easy travel and 
reliability. This model 
920A has an 18 in. 
frame ; 24 in x 1* in. 
v/ heels Medici. Red or 
Empire Blue finish; 
white spearpoint mud¬ 
guards. The saddle and 
handlebar cari be ad¬ 
justed to your height. 


its ferns goes had a 



Send Postcard for Catalogue to : 

B.S.A. CYCLES LTD., 25 ARMOURY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM 11 





GRAND PACKET OF 
SOUTH AFRICAN 
COMMEMORAFIVES 

!nc.. Royal Visit, Peace, U.P.U., etc. 

As illustrated and Free ;o od!.. t..rs 
ask ins to sco our FAMOUS 
••QUALITY” Approvals < ur 

loa-disfoiint) of selected iG.'.mps .• fit 
i air prices. Semi 3 d. hu’ our postage 
iiid illustrated Jixis. IF you wish, 
you may .min "THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB,” Sub. 1 /-. You iv-vive Badge. 
Membership F'ard, and Approvals am mut 
monthly. (Gifts iuo. full size Tweezers, 
etc.) 1953 CORONATION set <f 
Crown Colonies (Gl) 13-9. Free. 

Duplicate Case sour, with ovm’J* M*r. order* d. 
(Overseas ru>t timers 6L extra for 
Registration). Overseas .supplies wanted. 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, 

(Dept. 3D), CANTERBURY. Kent. 


’too STAMPS VALUED 10/- FREE ( 


^ndsor SEr,^ 



TAMP OF QUALITY 


ABSOLUTELY FREE To all who ' 

ask to see a Selection of "Windsor 
Stamps on Approval, ilm Windsor ( 
Stamp Co. will■ send ABSOLUTELY 
FREE this bumper packer of 100 | 
ALL DIFFERENT STAMPS. 
These .stamps come from all pans of ik«- 
world—America, Asia, Kurope. Africa, 
and li.v -' a f-dcl catalogue it I •:-■ of 
s- bent 1GJ-; they will add numb-v, 
interest i-r.d value to Your Very Own' 
Collection. Tn addition, we will also 
semi you free our Windsor S* ri> a List 
of ov< r 300 other rackets, and .let;.Us 
of membership of the Windsor Stamp ^ 
.Tust ask for 100 Different Packets 


Cinlj and riilb Badge. WRITE NOW. 

I Free and lor a Selection of Windsor Stamps on Approval. Liv! 
stamp lor posting; 10 - yon, and till the-e stamps will bo- sent, to you by id urn in.M.* 
DonT d< lay, or you may forget and lui&s this super outr, so write 'NOW tu 

1 Windsor stamp cq. tocpi. cni, uckfselo. Sussex« 


Vviiercvcr you go, alone or with your 
friends, take a Hohner—the harmonica 
of the stars.- For every sort of 
music from the latest popular hit to 
the classics,’play a Hohner. Easy to 
learn with the free 5-minute tutor 
leaflet. Get one—and a Iiohner— 
from your dealer today. 



Ft’s fun to own a 

ffdHMEM 

HARMONICAS & ACCORDIONS 

The world’s best—played by the scars 
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The Bran Tub 


WHO SAID THAT? 

i • ' , 

“'J'hings must be of the same 
denomination before they 
can be subtracted,” the teacher 
told the class. “For instance, we 
cannot take two apples from three 
pears.” 

“No,” came a loud whisper front 
the back row, “but you could take 
three apples from two trees.” 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Fierce little animal. In the 
Big-woods the children saw a 
slender creature about 14 inches 
long. Its coat was reddish-brown 
arid the underparts a creamy 
yellow. The' blackAipped tail 
accounted for about a third of the 
.creature’s length. . 

“It's a stoat,” said Don to his 
sister*, Ann. Master Stoat’s eyes 
glittered angrily, and he bared his 
teeth before making off on his very 
short legs. ...... 

“We saw a stoat in the Big- 
woods,” Ann told Farmer Gray! 

“Well, I hope'he stays there,” 
commented the' farmer. “.With 
eggs and young chickens about, 
stoats can be troublesome. For¬ 
tunately, they destroy many 
rabbits, rats, voles, and mice. -In 
fact, it is probable that stoats do 
more good tharrharm.” 

Two sorts 

YyHAT’cane 'won’t hit a boy v 
Nor cause him any pain? 

Tis something he’ll enjoy— 

It is a sugar cane! 


JACKO THE RAINMAKER 



Father Jacko and Professor Pongo were in the garden when they felt a few 
raindrops. ‘‘ Let’s shelter under the willow tree rather than go* in,” said 
Father. . Now, as it happened, Jacko had just climbed up into that tree with 
a watering-can because, as he had said, there had been a mild drought and 
he thought the tree needed watering ! Jacko emptied the watering-can so 
quickly that the water poured through the foliage. “ Oh ! ” cried Father 
Jacko and the Professor, “ a cloudburst! ” But the only thing that looked 
like bursting was Jacko—with laughter, when he saw what had happened. 


In a square 

A t least 40 other three-letter 
words can be made up from 
the nine letters in this word square. 
How many can you find? 

TIP 

ACE 

NEW 

Answer next week 

. Long and short of it 

“ J smoke cigars,” said Mr. Carr, 
“Shorter than most men do 
. by far.” ; 

“How do you do it?” asked Mr. 
.Ongar. 

“Why,” said the other, “I smoke 
them longer!” 


OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evening Jupiter and Mars 
are low in the west, and Saturn 
is in the south¬ 



east. There are 
no planets 
visible in the 
morning. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen at 
nine o'clock on Thursday evening, 
April 16. 


Crossivord Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Crafts¬ 
man. ,5. District .Attorney. 7.. 
Destined. 9 On the roof. 10 
Liquid. 12 Immerse. ; 14 Ages. 15- 
Naked. 16 Decay. 17 Strong 
winds. 18 Gold, copper, iron, and 
so on. 20 A Frenchwoman. 21 
Roman copper coin. 22 Rouse. 

READING DOWN. 1 Reply. 2 
Lazes. -3 Fly high. • 4 Tiny child. 

5 Long for. 6 Advertisement. 8 
Awards for bravery. 9 Asserted. 

11 Scents. 13 Bother, if. Large 
packages. 17 Sport. 19 Label. 20 
Master of Arts. 

Answer next week 

Guess who 

You see me nearly everywhere, 
you see me quite a lot; 

Take a letter from me, I am altered 
not a jot; 

Take my first or take my last, and, 

I will not complain; 

Take which letter you may choose, 
but still I shall remain; 

Take every single letter,' I am 
altered not one bit. 

Can you tell me what I am? It 
needs a nimble wit. 

Answer next week 

- BEDTIME CORNER 
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Riddle in rhyme 

Y monk may often be my first, 
And with my next a rooster 
greets the day; 

My whole’s a bird whose wings 
and tail are black. 

With back and underparts ash-grey. 

A list er iiext week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS ' 

What am I ? Football. Hidden places. Bradford 
• Chain Quiz 

Mosquito. Toulquse, Sedgemoor, Orpheus 
Their jobs. Carpenter, watchmaker, salesman, 
engineer, dancer, teacher, gardener, railway¬ 
man, window dresser, dustman, dentist, florist 


Can you read this picture-sentence ? 



'Mopooiu Zuoj ouj iti dn }uoi jioi/j jnd oof pin) muj omJ si joi{idom oifi // 


Name the town ? 

]q\ first letter is an interrogation, 
My second is an exclamation. 
My third is twice found in a roar, 
My last is in that which locks a 
door. 

Answer next week 


Sammy Simple 

“JJaddy,” said Sammy one day,’ 
“I’ve taken your watch to 
pieces and put it together again, 
but there are enough pieces left 
over for you to make me another 
watch.” 


g CHAIN QUIZ | 

Solutions to the following clues 
are linked, the last two- letters of 
the first answer being the firsi two 
of the second, and so on. 

1. Scottish river, about 100 miles 
long, connected to the. Clyde by 
canal; its estuary is spanned by a 
famous bridge. 

2. Plant which grows wild in 
England; two other varieties are 
cultivated, one for its lemon scent, 
,the other as a herb. 

3. Name of the strait separating 
Anglesey from the mainland of 
Wales; 14 miles long, it is crossed 
by two bridges. 

4. Large, rough-coated terrier; 
sporting dog originally bred in the 
Yorkshire district from which it 
gets its name. 

Answer next week 


The faithful old family servant 


Tiny is 33 years old now ’and 
has lived at the Mill Farm 
for many years. He started life 
as a children's pony in a riding 
school, and later his young 
master used to take,, him hunt¬ 
ing. He was obedient and a 
good jumper, so he was always 
able to hold his own with the 
larger horses in the field. 

During the war he* had a 
special job rounding up the 
cows on the farm in the early 
morning to bring them back to 
the milking sheds. 

One day, just as the last of 
the straggling cows were coming 
through the field gate, a bomb 
dropped nearby, but he was 
quite unshaken, and the panic 
which could so easily have set 
the herd stampeding was held 
in check by Tiny standing stead¬ 
fastly in front of them. 

After the war he used to do 
a small milk round every other 
day, and he looked a grand 
picture with his black-and-white 
markings and coloured rosettes 
on his bridle. 

He pulled a small float when 
carrying the milk round the 
villages and was a great 



favourite with all his customers 
—in fact the farmers’ wives 
often baked odd scraps specially 
for his visits. 

Now, in retirement, he does a 
few odd light jobs round the 
farm, but he still remains a 
picture of health and vitality. 

On sunny days he can always 
be seen romping or grazing in 
the meadows, and the children 
still flock to pet this faithful old 
family friend and helpmate. 


The Story of 



Chewing Gum 


otff-fbr yoiihQcf&pbcct. 


/ AM THE WR/GLEY SPEARMAN AND / AM/ 
SOING TV TELL YOU AN EXCITING STORY , 
OF ADVENTURE AND DISCOVERY. IT /S 41 
LONG STORY, SO I WILL TELL IT IN 
TWELVE EPISODES.CUT THEM OUT 
FOR YOUR SCRAP-BOO< 



THE KEY TV My STORY IS TH/S 2° 

WHICH IS THE small sum you 

ipAY FOR A PACKET OF WRIGLBY'S 
CHEWING GUM. TH/S 2? WUL TAKE 
YOU 7D MEET A STRANGE PEOPLE 
WHO Lived nearly 3oo YEARS AGO 



TODAY wr/gley's chewing gum is made at 

IA WONDERFUL MODERN FACTORY NEAR LONDON 
FROM INGREDIENTS GATHERED FROM DISTANT 
v PARTS OF THE WORLD... RUT IT WAS IN THE , * 

y steaming jungles of central America that 

■ CHEWING GUM WAS DISCOVERED, AND / WILL TELL 
YOU ABOUT THE STRANGE PEOPLE AND HOW THEY 
DISCOVERED rr NEXT TIME. 1 













































































